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ABSTRACT ^ 

This annotated reading list addresses the prpblen of 
the pauqity of literature dealing specifically with the relatibnship 
betfiJeen personality and language leariaing* There is no general 
theoretical aodel that encoipasses personality theory, iself-concept^ 
ego developient, learning theory, lotivationr and body iiage as they 
relate to psychblinguistics ahd linguistics* Definitions of terms and 
problems in developing a theoretical model are discussed, and 
putlines of tvo preliminary models^ the communicative and the 
intrapsychic, are presented. Thf body of this work, an annbtated 
biblibgraphy, was developed in a:n attempt to juxtapose works that 
seem likely to generate productive hypotheses and theories about the 
relationship between personality and second language learning. The 
first- part of^th*^ reading list, bn the communicative model, includes 
72 citations in the. following sections: (1) culture and social 
setting; (2) language as a system of communication; (3) personality 
theory: traits and persona r and {^) the degree of Acquisition of a 
second language and its relationship- to personality. The second^ 
section, bn the intrapsychic model, includes 56 citatHN^s in Jtlfe 
folliowing categories: (1) body experience; (2) lan^uage'^afiL^a^ 
self ^directiVevsystem and as a system of speech; (3) personality 
variables— sense of identity language^specific sense of self; 
and (4) relationships among body variables, spoken language, and 
sense of identity. The third section, ••A Synthesis: Directions for 
the Future, includes 11 citations concerning efforts to localize 
specific language functions of the ;brain. (NCE) 
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uniiuunuii in cuutn Kiuiif " mcUKl rtilU* rKHV/UUt 

ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) is a nationwide net- 
work of ' information centers, each responsible for a given educational 
level or field of study. ERIC is supported by the Nationi^l Institute 
of Education of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
The-basic— object ive-of ERIG is =to make current developments in educa-* 
tional research, instruction, and personnel preparation more readily ■ 
accessible to educatdrs and members of .related pi^bfessions. 

ERIC/CLl . The ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics (ERIC/ 
CLL), one of the speciali>zed clearinghouses in the ERIC^ system, is 
operat^ by the Center for Applied Linguistics. ERIC/CLL is specifi- 
cally responsible for the collection and dissemination of information 
in the general area of research and application in languages, linguis- 
,tics, and language, teaching and learning. 

LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION: THEQRIT AND PRACTICE . In addition t6 processing 
information, ORIC/CLL is also involved in information synthesis and 
analysis. '--The Clearinghouse commissions recognized authorities in 
languages and linguistics to \-irxte analyses of the current issues in 
their areas of specialty. Thet resultant documents, intended for use 
by edu9ators arid researchers, are published under the title Language 
in Education: Theory and Practice.* The series includes practical 
guides for classroom teachers^ extensive state-of-the-art papers^ and 
selected bibliographies i " . . 

The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a contract 
with the National Institute" of Education, U.^. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projectr under. 
Government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their judg- ' 
ment in professional ;and technical- matters. Prior to publication, 
the manuscript was submitted to the Linguistic Society of America and . 
the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages for critical 
review and determination of professional competence. This publication 
Itas met such standards. Points of view or opinions, however,- do not 
necessarily represent the official view or opinions of either LSAi 
ACTFL, or NIE. ^ ' • ^ 

This publication may be purchased directly from the Center for Applied 
Linguistics. It also will be announced in the ERIC monthly abstract 
journal Resources in Education (RIE) and will be available from the 
ORIC Document Reproduction Service, Computer Microfilm International 
Corp., P.O. Box 190, Arlington,- VA 22210. See RIE for ordering infor- 
mation and ED number. 

For further informaTion on the ^RlC^^^/^stem, ORIC/CLL, and Center/ 
Clearinghouse publications, write to ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages 
and Linguistics, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1611 N. Kent St., 
Arlington, VA 22209, - 



* From 2974 through 1977, all €learingtk>use publications appeared as 
the, CAL* ERIC /CLL Series on languages and Linguistics. Although wore 
papers are being added to the original series, the majority of the 
ERIC/CLL information analysis products will be included in the ia/j- 
guage in Education series 
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An ahiiotated rgading list that attempts to juxtapose those Works 
that seem likel^Tto generate productive hypotheses and theories 
about the relatipnship between personality and seco'hd^ language 
learning. 
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> sJPERSplNALITY AND SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 



/ ' . . ' INTRODUCTION ' 

Jfany teachers of language feel that there is a strong connection 
totweeii tiici personality of tJie learner and the progress of learning, 
bespitfe this widespread; intuition, tlio paucity of literature that . 
addresses itself specifically to the subject of the relationship 
between per^^^^ and^ language learning is astonishing. When 

the suliject is defined as personality and second language learning, 
^a-usef ur la^^ of, citations is alrobst nonexistent i Why is this so? , 
There arf'iwo apparent reasons: 01) it is 'difficult to ask the 
Hght quest ibns^a^^^ fomulate and define the problem, and^ (2) 
b;ecausertte5e p^^ tasks have hot been accoraplished, no Com- 

prehensive theory has' been^d^^ 

Organizing the Questions 

Introspective language teachers and psychologists who study persons 
,with»a conaahd of TO than one language raise various questions 
that are not easy tij stwroarize, but the most iinpprtant_ojE these 
questions can be categofized- to^ four headings: (1) How does one 
distJinguish between tAose' indivicfuals vho are likely to learn a 
secdhd language and those who probably will not learn? (2) Does 
switching from speaking one language to speaking a ^econd language 
cause a change in identity or, personality? If so, what is it that 
is changing? (3) What are the psychqldgical implicatidns , hbth 
external and intxapsychic, of the demnd to learn a second language, 
either in childbopd or as ^an^ adult? (4) Is it possible that one 
individual's twt> languages are differently represented neurologicaily? 



** . Defining the Problem 

Tlie Way words are defined often points the direction for further 
investigation. The. areas ehcompassed/by the words •personality, • 
Vlanguage,* •leaping,* and • body image 'cover almost the whole 
scope of huiaan life. To discuss the problems succinctly requires 
a; careful definition of each of a number of elements,, a suggestion 
of the priorities or probabilities of the way that various elements 



are interrelated, and' an insistence that the key to ui>lockihg the 
tpuzzies'-Hes in a search for dynamic relationships between the 
clesents Jrather than isolated facts* . ^ ^ 

. - ' A Comprehensive Theory ' • ^ 

'/ ... 

V There is, as yet, no general, theoretical model that encompasses and; 

deals with personality theory, self-concept, ego development, learn- 
^ ing theory, motivation, and body image as they relate to psychplin-^ 

guistics and Tioguistics; ^ ^ ^ 

Several approaches, sjich £is the systems analysis of comnunication 
theorists (e.g., BatesOn, 11, and Ruesch, ,12),, the psychoanalytic * 
approach of Freedman and his colleagues (88, 89, 90, 109), arid 
Pribram's work in language^an^ neuropsychology (139) use theories 

r in non-traditional andxreative ways* A rq^ding of the comments 
made by Piaget .(92) and Luria (86), or: each other's work, arixi the 

. investigations carried out by psychologists to test Chomsky's 
theories, offer ideas in need of development. 

For; those who need^ to apply these approaches to teaching a second 
^language, however, the reading of such studies is time-consuming 
and frustrating. This reading list does not claim to remedy that 
situation. Nothing has-been written yet to encompass such a broad 
/"area, but there are a number of theoretical developments that* indi- 
\ date that a syiithesis, may iTe possible in the near future. 



APPROACHING AN ANSWER 



, ' Developing a Mddel 

' ^ Definition of Terms' and Theoreticar Problems 

Language ^ • ' 

In defining language, I consider the key element to lie in a distinc 
tiori that is rarely considered or emphasized. Language is ordinar- 
ily considered to be a complex system of interpersonal communication 
consisting of numerous subsystems and intimately :connected in . 
various ways with culture. I would Tike to emphasise here that 
language is also an intrapsychic system that acts as a mechanism 
for self-control and seAf-direction and for transforming such intra- 
Vpsychic phenomena as^images (visual, auditory," olfactory) , fantasies 
_dr earns, and ideas into conscious and communicable form. ,The impor- 
tance of this role of language has seldom been explicitly investi- 
Tgated, but -it is currently being addressed by Freedman andT Grand 
* (8a, 109) . ^ , ' ^ * 



Pergonality 

Elements of personality that;- should be considered when reading the 
cit^t^oijs bflQW includ_e the .perception of the individual by others 
(often referred to as 'peFsona'), hpw individuals perceive them- 
selves , and ego development. One needs to consider whether person- 
ality changes, such as maturation, result from behavioral condition- 
,ing.„oi^are_jto .S0M..4egrjB.e innate ly_dispo sed^_to_sys tematic_^^ 
developmental change. This fundamental distinction conditions the 
questions* pne may ask: How amenable is personality to-change? And 
what role does language play in such change? ' - ^ i ' 

There are two crucial issues in xurrent personality theory that 
have implications for applied ^Unguists . -The first of these issues 
deals with the»'^distinction between personaLity traits guch as 
sociability, dep^endence, serenity, aggressiveness, need tp^chieve, 
and so forth-, and personality types , such as extroversion/ introver- 
sion or endomorphy, ectomorphy, and mesomorphy. Allport (31) , .for 
exalnple, has developed lists o'f traits and jnethods of, testing for 
such traits. Trait theory is usually used "in studies of personality 
and language learning, but it is my feeling that trait theory would 
be more useful when investigating persona variables,^ and type theory 
when looking at sense of .identity . The lack of a clear explanation, 
of such relationships is .one of the reasons why non-psychologists 
have difficulty using these theories productively in research and 
why a search of the literature is so frustrating to the language 
^teacher. ^ - , ' 

The second issue is the stability over time of personality compo- 
nents. Some psychologists, particularly the psychoanalysts, feel 
that such elements of personality as. character type and defenses 
are established early and can be changed only with great difficulty. 
JBehavioral psychologists (for example. Skinner) feel that* most per- 
-sonality elements are amiable to change given proper environmental 
conditions. Language teachers are likely to be far more familiar 
with the latter schboi of thought, but when they are dealing with 
sense of identity and a reluctance to progress in language learning, 
they need to consider theories that treat stable, ndn-changing 
elements of personality. 

Leading ^ 

What processes should be considered in the field of learrdng theory? 
The reader should keep in mind the following questions: (1) Are 
people throughout their lives malleable clay to be worked on by 
their environment; that is, can they be conditioned by ^proper use 
of stimuli, can they learn only when certain prior stages hkve 
been reached !^nd consolidated? (2) Is learning^ a one-time, "^^a/j-ha/ ' 
thing, or does it proceed slowly by small incremental stages? Each 
of these situations probably occurs under different learning condi-^ 
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tions, and each pro ce s prpbably interacts with personality factors 
and language fao^frf^iln a different .manner.. It will take a broad, 
theoretical. r;Qdcl= to explicate ^11 these interrelationships. 



Body Image . ' • ^ 

_ ' , ^> . 

. -*There is a ^ow^ng sense that in any of the social sciences one 
must return ^timately to a single fundamental fact — the palpable 
reality of the human body., R<JpHlar and widespread investigations 
ft have dealt with the cbmmunic4^ive^havior of tlie human body. In 
addition, less well known studies^ have dealt with the pinner subjec- 
tive changes and feelings — difficult to dQCument — that are associ- 
ated with changes in feedback from various areas of the body or the 
disorientation caused by diminution in verbal or kinesthetic^ feed- 
back. . . 

Teachers of second languages ^oiild keep in mind the* fact that, 
there are conffltunicatiye aspects oftbody Junction such as gestures 
and eye contact, as well as intrapsychic effects of such body func- 
tioning. One might ask, will a phahcfe in manner of gesturing 
contribute to an inner sense" of ^psycRiTc change? 



Bilingual ism 

There is a large body of literature addressing itself to the' problem 
of defining and measuring bilingualism. In addition, work, has been 
done on refining and expanding an understanding of the various con-, 
vtexts in which a bilingual *s two languages are atquiredLand used. 
^At the stage of hypothesis development, too stringent a definition 
of bilingualism and bilin^al contexts tends to bg^ sterile and ndn- 
productive. Therefore, the^broadlest possible meaning of the terra \ 
bil?»ngualism is inteWed throughout— the alternate use by \an indi- 
vidual, regardless of leyel of competency, pf two or more spoken^ * 
codes in order to function in varying interpersonal contexts.*^ As 
the connections betwe^en personality anfl language variables become 
better understood, more exact definitions can be developed. 



Outline of Two Preliminary Models- ^ • / 

Mow can Jthe non-psychologrist simplify so much theory into ijsable 
form? 'I would like to suggest as a- preliminary means of organizing^ 
•the data two distinct models — the communicative model and th6 intra-' 
psychic model • Each model is made up of elements" and portions of* 
theories and concepts talcen. from various disciplines. The dynamics*^ 
and interrelationships of the discrete elements within each model 
will need much explication; it is ray hypothesis, however, that-'Once 
the relationships of these elements are Better understood, it may 
be possible to synthesize the two models into a, single, compreh^sive 
theory. * , ^ 
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Model I The Communicative Model 

This jRodei^deaU with: the intcractionsr and interrelationship^, aiaohg' 
the following factors; , . ^ . T 

1. Culture and socio-p^ychological situation— the details of the 
social .setting in which individuals 9perate and the various 

" ^ - ^ ' domains in which language is used, * " 

2. J^nguaget-the methods by which individuals communicate with^ 
others, ^ This would inyolVe the intuitive knowledge of gra^mraar 

-and cultural, constraint on votabular/, 

3. Personality variables— the perception of individuals by othe^rs 
(vrfiat- personality -traits are attributed to them) and the ? 
ability to^ rple-playj . . ^ 

4. ' .Formal' contrpl of a second language— the degree to .which 

indiv,iduals have mastered vocabulary^ grammar, etc.,' as well 
as^cultural rules of use. 



Model II -> The Intrapsychic Ifedel ^ 

This model deals with the interaction and interrelations among the 
following factors; / , 

1. Body image— how it is developed, valued, aW affected by 
feedback from 'speech and gestures, . " 

• , . * 

2. The- 5elf-directive aspects of language— how they are developed 
^ in childhbod; conscience> egocentric speech, and the effects^ 

of language switqhing on these; the transformation of ideas 
into language\ ^ 

3. Sense of identity— how individuals perceive themselves and how 
this perception is related to personality type and to stage 

, - of ego development. . . 

4. The ability to express emotion in a second language— the 
degree to which individuals have learnecl the *prosodicfea-^ 
%ures of a second language (pitch, loudness, rhythm, stress, 
resonance, pauses); willingness, to speak a second language. 



Suggested Synthesis 

As far as,^,jtheoiy is concerned, the separation of the various elements 
into two models may be helpful. It is clear, however, especially 
to^language teachers, that^tHe two models operate iri each person. 
It is probable thaf the studies that will eventually tie the two 



. abdels together will be neuropsychological studies--particularly 
examinations of consciousness, the *two brain theory,* and electro- 
cncephalographic studies— as well as studies o^, such pathologies as 
aphasia, dyslexia, and multiple personality; and mental illfiess in 
bilinguals. Such a synthesis seems at present to be a long way off, 
but ^the-fihal section of the bibliography should offer readers a 
glimpse of some vague outlines of 'the future. 

? ^ , . 

^ORGANIZATION OF TOE READING LIST . ' 

The reading list has been organized with a view toward juxtaposing 
those works that seem likely to generate productive hypotheses and 
^ theories- For the list to be useful, the reader cwiil have to be 
actively involved. In any one citation there will be few questions 
a^ddressed specifically to the concerns of applied linguists and evew 
few7)r answers given. The reader must, carry on a dialogue — an inquir 
sition— With these authors, asking in various ways a number of 
imi)6rtant questions A 

The criteria I have chosen for including a citation in the bibliog- 
raphy are somewhat idiosyncratic. This list is by no means, exhaus- 
tive, nor^are the best known or the soundest methodological exampleg- 
^of an author's work necessarily chosen. ^ . 

The criteria for inclusion are one or more of the followivig: (1) tHe 
author addresses at least one of the topics in a cross-disciplinary 
way or with. cross-disciplinary implications; (2) the article or 
vbluie^is pxovpcative (i.e., raises issues in a new or 'stimulating 
way)> (3) the citation itself is a good source of references for 
further- investigation^ (4) it is (in some cases) the <only article 
addressing an important topic. 

Few of the citations specif ically"address the topic of personality 

second language learning per se. Some, when read for their 
theoretical, cross- disciplinary iihplica,tions rather than for t)ie 
details of particular experiments or subject matter, should stimu- 
.late those readers with a theory-building propensity. TTiose cita- 
tions that deal with psychppL'.thblogy or the realm of the non-normal 
should be looked at from a research -^oint of view and not Be taken, 
as the author's contention that bilinguals are abnormal. ^ /abnormality 
can^be considered an end point on a language and personality cohtiii- 
uura. Hie personality ?!id language problons of ill person's hijginight 
-processes that all humans share but that are difficult to isolate 
in the normally functioning, well -integrated individual. Such 
^problems offer clue^ H#>cause they pinpoint how personality, and'lan- 
j^age faii to intjer . or interact in bizarre fashion, in such 
unfortunate indi\ J; 



^TTiese questions are indicated in italics and follow specific anno- 
taiiqnsLor appear as an introduction to a cluster of annotations. 



Taken as a whole, the reading list can be considered to encompass 
those, -»reas to vhich a theoretical model must address itself if it A 
is ttf -Je ?broad env ' :o generate illuminating research as to how ^ 
personality afi"* ^pnd language l^earning an 1 vicefversa. 



ANNOTATED -READING LIST 
I ♦ The Communicative Model 

Culture and Social Setting ^ / 

. Anthropological readings raise several questions, the most important 
.of which stem from the Whorfian hypothesis of semantic relativity 
and its implications for psychological functioning. Different 
cultures and languages conmimicate different sets of ideas, values, 
and wor 1 d V i ews . po changes in speakers ' 1 angua ge ca use a change . 
in their perception of the world? Is there such a thing as national * 
'personality type? If so, do speakers adopt the personality type of 
the second culture when they learn to speak the second language 
well? Are there regularities^ between language families and typj.cal 
personalities 'of the cultures using those languages?^' 

The search forKlinguistic universals and their relationship to 
human neurological functioning has been carried out in an attempt 
to verify somfe-pf Chomsky's theories • Do changes in use of such 
fqrr^ as subject and predict or active and passive voice show 
concomitant psychological change^ for example, in ego state? Do 
children inculture<> using such ^differential forifis show differential 
learning or differential functioning? ^ ^ 

SEVERAL volumes of readings address these quest^.ons, 

1. ^^ishman, Joshua A. 1975. Bilingualism in the barrio . 'Language 
- Science Nfonograph:Series, Vol.. 7. 

An excellent summation of ye„ars of sociolinguistic work by 
Fishman and his students. The; most important concept stemming 
from this is that of the domains of discourse. Few bilinguals 
^-are„equal^iy. competent in all; sociological domains, and many 
function effectively only iri^ certain domains in each language. 

What are the effects on self-concept^ persona, and: ego state of 
the use of differential domains, ii: a bilingual' s two languages? 

2. Hymes, Dell, ed. 1964; Language in culture and society: a 



•^See note, p. 6.^ 



reader in linguistics and anthropology , ^^ew York: Harper and 
Row. 



This is an excellent— sometimes tantalizing— collection of 
readings with good lists of references for each article, Ques-* 
tions about linguistic relativity are dealt with particularly 
.well in^the section "World View and Grammatical Categories," 
Miiii articles by both^Sapir and Whprf land a .good introduction 
to the section by H>Tnes. Diebold's article "Incipient Bilinr 
■gualism," while technical, contains a suggestion for using 
'incipient bilingualism' as a definition of a minimal skill in 
a second language; this overcomes the problems of, certain other 
definitions i Trager's "Paralanguage: A First Approximation" 
synthesizes data on paralinguistic phenomena involving tone of 
voice, and suggests that paralanguage and kinesics are more 
similar to each pther than either is to language, tliere is an 
excellent s,egtion in Trager's article devoted solely to refer- 
ences. Bas^iBemstein's "Aspects of Language and. Learning 
in the Genes^of the Social Process" is also valuable. His 
theory of tw^language codes— elaborated and restricted— which 
are produced by differing child-rearing practices has come 
under attack both from critics who see him as a spokesman for 
sociqecohomic elitism and from methodologists. However, his 
observations; and descriptions of actual speech behavior are 
provocative and important. During a long portion of the learn- 
ing process, students use restricted rather than elaborated 
language. The psychological effects of thas in the individual 
who learns as a chilB, as well as in the adult learner, need 
further investigation (cf. w^rk of Grand and. Marcos, 109, on 
dominant/subdorainant bilinguals, Fishman, i, on differences in 
domain between two languages, Bateson, li, on the language of 
the unconscious^ andKrashen, 83, oh acquired and learned lan- 
guage),-. > ^ 

Kaplan, Bert,_ed. 1961. Studying personality cross culturally . 
New York: Harper and Row. 

f Contains a number of worthwhile articles, the most important 
of which are Hyraes's "Linguistic Aspects of Cross Cultural 
Personality Study" and Levinson and Inkeles's 'INational Char- 
acter as Modal Personality." 

- >__! 

Saporta, Spi, ed, 1961. Psycholinguistics; a book of readings . 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and WinstcyJn ~ — 

Still one of,athe best general collections in the field, 
marred, hqj^ever, by the lack of gehtral reference lists and 
indices, the section on "Language Acquisition, Bilingualism 
and Language Qiange," .especially HaugenVsj "The Bilingual Indi- 
vidual," are most pei^tinent to psychological issues. . Whorf's 



"Science and Linguistics" is also important. 



What are the connections between Haugen's anecdotal accounts of 
personality differences- in his two languages^ and Whorf's hypoth^ 
esis? Could semantic changes produce- the phenomenon of language^ 
• specific sense of self? (Cf. Marcos, 109^12, and Hodge, I'OS) * 

THE citations that* follow treat second languages as an alternate 
system of communication. - - ^ *^ 

h Bryin, S. M. 1961. Semantic shift in biiingualism (233-41) 
' and Learning and recali in bilinguals (446-51). American J 
Psycho lojp^ 74 . - 

and C. E. Osgood. 1954. Second language learning and 



biiingualism. In Psycholinguistics. J Abnormal and Social 
Psychology Supplement, 139-46. Edited bv G. E. Qsyootl anrl t. A. 
Sebeok'.' 

7. Ilolzman, M. 1974. "The ver!;al environment provided by mothers 
for their very young children. Merrill-Palmer Qi»arterly, ,20 
(1), 31-42. ^ ^ > - 

8. language-Behavioi: Research Laboratory. 1969. The structure of 
; linguistic input to chilxiren. - Working Paper 14.- 

9. Vetter^ Harold J. 1969. Language behavior and communication ; 
an introduction . Itasca, 111.: F* E. Peacock. ' 

• A gQod^.general^review o^'the literature. The chapters 
"Aspects of Meaning," "Biiingualism," "The Vocal Expression of 
iBmotion," and "Nonverbal Communication: Kinesics ahd^ Gestural 
^Phenomena" are particularly useful in considering the interac- 
tion between using language and other personal- behavior, partic- 
ularly emotional and body behavior. Good references. 

10. Wish, M., M* Deutsch arid L. Biener. 1970. Differences in 

conceptual structures of nations; an exploratory study. J Per- 
sonality and Social Psychology 16. 361. 



Language as a System of Communication * 

IN what specific ways does each separate elemeni^ of the study of 
^language (phonetics, morphemics, synta::, semantics, kinesics) relet^e 
to^^each separate element^ of personality stu.-^y (persona, sense of f.^ 
identity, level of ego development, motivation, attitude, personality 
types and traits)? 

11* Bateson, Gregory. 1972. Steps to ah ecology, of mind . New 



York: Ballantirie Books. 



A collection of the writings of a thinker who defies categorr 
- izatioh,- with 'a breadth similar to^ Jung, Levi-Strauss and Piaget. 
Basically a cyberneticist and cpniraunications theorist, Bateson 
discusses anthropolo©^, psychiatry, evolution, and genetics in 
** an^'Origirial, pfovocative, though sometimes repetitious way. For 

the teacher of a second language, the chapter titled "Style, Graced 
arid. Information in primitive Art" is, worth the pric^ of the book.../ 
He describes — based on Fenichel"-the characteristics of the graminai 
of primary process, which Freud called the 'language' of the un- 
conscious. This granunar is metaphoric and lacks tense, negatives, 
and mood (e.g.i indicative,, subjunctive)* It is also the grantmar 
of the second language beginner as well as the- grammar of much 
mental illness (cf. "Grand arid Marcos, 109) . "\ 

IWhat cife the psychic consequences of using the graimar of the~ 
primary process , the language of the unconscious^ for dealing 
.f/ith the outer world? Is this the reason for the successful 
results of certain teaching methods such as Currants Counseling"^ 
Learning (59)? is this the reason for the necessity of ego 
regression for certain aspects of language learning to take 
place? r ' 

12. ' Ruesch, Jurgen. 1973. Therapeutic conrounication ^ ^^ew York^ 

W. Norton. ' / ^ 

A fascinating study of the uses of^communication theory in^t^' 
a psychiatric settirig, a good deal of which is, equally useful 
for language teaching. The best sections are those describing^ 
analogical and digital (or linear) communication :and what it 
means to be handicapped in these two areas. See chap'^er 9 ph 
"Attributed Power and Frozen .CoHimuriication" and chapter 18 on 
"Language and Speech Disorders.*' -Excellent references with 
each chapter, ; 

ft * ' 

FOR many theorists, personality is much more closely related to the ,^ 
affective or emotional aspects of the indiyidual than it is to the 
cognitive. Furth (15), a major interpreter of Piaget,^ considers the 
dynamic aspect of psychological life^to be the affective aspect of 
organisms. Under this heading, he says, Piaget includt^s emotions, 
personality^ and motivation, while knowledge is the structure. \ 

13. Davit 2, J. .R.- 1964.. The communication, of emotional meaning . 
.New York: McGraw-Hill. \ 

14. ; 1969. The language of emotion . New York: Academic 

Press. ' ^ . 

15. Furth, Hans G. 19§9. Piaget and knowledge: theoretical founda- * 
tions. Englewopd-C^iffs, N.J..: Prentice-Hali; ^ 



NOT all nonverbal behavior is coramunicative^behavior. An excellent 
.paper that defines and synthesizes the studies in the field of non- 
verbal behavior is 

16. Weiner, Morton, Shannon Devoe, Stuart Rubinbw^and Jesse Geller. 
^ 1972.' Nonverbal behavior and nonverbal communication. Psycho- 
logical Retfiew 79 (3). 185-205/ 

OTHER works of interest in the field of nonverbal communication are 

17., Birdwhistell, Ray. 1952. Introduction to kinesics: an anno- 
tated system for analysis of body motion and gesture . Washing- 
ton> D.C.: Department of State, Foreign Service- Institute. 

18. Dittmann, A. T. and L. S, Llewellyn. ^1969. Body movement and 
speech rhythm ia social conversation. J Personality, and Social 
Psycholog y 11, 95-106. ~^ . ^ 

19. Dittmann, A> T., M. B. Parloff and D. S. Bloomer. 1965. 
Facial and bodily expression: a study of receptivity of emo- 
tional cues . . Psychiatry 28, 239-44. 

20. Duke^ M. P. and S. J. Nowicki. 1972. A new measure andrsocial- 
^rjearning nodel fo35? interpersonal distance. J> Experimental 

Research in.Personality 6, 119-32. ' / 

21. Ehrlich, H. J. and C. Lipsey. 1969. Affective'style as a / 
• variablc^an person perception. J Personality 37 (4) , ' 522-4Cr. 

22. Ekman, P. 1964. Body positions, facial expressions and verbal 
^ behavior during interviews. J Abnormal and Social Psychology 

68, 295-301. ; * ~ '- ^ — ■- — — ^ 

• " <^ , ^ ^ 

. 1965. Differential communication of affect 1)y head and 
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body;cues. J Personality and Social Psychology. 2/ 726-35 



24. and W. V. Friesen. 1969. Nonverbal leakage' and clue^ 

V to deception.. Psychiatry 32 (1), 88-106. * ' 

; 25. Hall, Edward T. 1969. the hidden dimension .'' Garden City, 
' New York:. Doubleday. * - 

An examination of the differential meanings of space (prox- 
emics) and how these are communicated. > 

^ ' ^ 

Do introverts and exti;oVerts wake differential use of space as 
a method of coimunication? . . 

' 26. Mehrabian; A. 1970. A semantic space for non-verbal behavior, 
' J Consulting and CHnical Psychology 35 ^^C^)* 248-57. 
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Scheflen, A. E. 1964. The significance of ^sture in corarauni- 
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cation systems. Psychiatry 27, 31 6-31 • ^ 

28; * Schnapper, M. 1969. Your actions speak louder. Volunteer 
(June)i 7-10, 

29» Thompson, D, ?• and. L. MeLtzer. 1964, Communication of emo- 
tional intent ^by facial expression. J Abnormal, and Social Psy» - 
chol6'gy -68; 129-35<.^ 

3ft, Zeidel, S. ?. and A» Mehrabian, 1969. The abilit>j to communi- 
cate and infer positive and negative attitudes facially and 
vocal iyi J Experimental -Research in Personality 5> 233-41. 



Personality theory: Traits and Persona . 

FEW general textbooks on personality theory deal specifically with 
the interactions of personality and; languag6^.__^ysers of this bibliog 
raphy will have to make the connections fpr themselves • The most 
-reallable text on personality theory is still 

31. Hall, Calvi'n S. and Garner Lindzey. 1957. Theories of person- 
ality .^ New,York: John Wiley. , ' 

^ For the communicative model ,^ the most important chapters are 
"Allpprt's Psychology o? the Individual," dealing with trait 
theory, and "Factor Theories," ^which includes infoirnation on 
both Eysenck'sc^ and Cattell's theories of traits ^ahd types. 

FOR the reader who needs a rapid and authoritative evaluation of 
various types of psychological tests that might be useful in studies 
ojf personality and language, a good source is ^ 

32. Anastasi, A. 1968. Psychological testing s New York: Mac- 
mi llan, - . , 

V - ^ ' \ 

Good references and indices. Part IV deals with personality 
tests. , ' ^ V ^ ' . i * 

.♦INTERPERSONAL style' is a useful concept for language teachers. 
♦ >> ' * 

33. Lorr, M. and R. P. Youniss". 1973. An inventory of interper- 
sonal style. " J Personality Assessment 37 (2), 165-73.' 

A description of the development and design of the Intentory 
and the scales. . . 



TWO psychologists who have recognized the close inteprconnections 
between language andpersonality are Eysenck and Osgood. 

34. Eysenck, H. J. Conditioning and personality. 1962. British 
J Psychology 53, 299-305." 
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^* ' Dimensions o£ personality . 1966. London: Routledge 

and Kegan Paul. * ^ ^ : 

^ • ^-68. The biological basis of person ality. Spring- 

field. 111.: -Thoraas. '- ^ ^ ' 

37. Osgood, Charles E. 1962. Studies on the generality of affec- 
tiye;raeaning systferas>_ American Psychologist 17, 10^28. 

, George J. Suci ^and Percy H./.Tannenbaum. 1957. The meas- 
urement of meaning . Urbana,Ill.: University of Illinoli ~ 
Press. ' ^ : ' 

Ax) explication .of the theory of semantic space. ^ l\ie use of 
the measurement device known as the 'semantic differential,' 
developed by Osgood and his associates, 'has enabled anthropol- 
ogists, linguists, and psycl^ologists. to do cross^ultural 
studies not possible prior to the ^conception of this method-.^ 
Piapter 6, "Semantic Measurement in^ Personality and Psychother-- 
aiy Research," is an excellent explanation, of^the possible use 
of the semantic differential.. Good referenc.es. 

ROLE theory is central to the concept of the persona. Sarbin's 
earlier work deals with role theory and role perception. His more 
recent works are. involved with the study of personality change. Both 
are 'important to the language teacher-^ (41-44) , . ' 

39. Robinson, W. P. 1972. Language and social behavior . Balti- * 
more: Penguin Books. ^ ^ - 

* A survey that raises many of the crucial: issues of language- 
^ . ^O^rsonality and indicates gaps in present knowledge. Of 
particular interest are the sections brx^ the functions of ian- . 
guage in encounter re'gulation, 'Socialization, seif-regulation; / 
and those, characteristics of tlie, emitter that mark particular 
emotional states, particular personality types, arid the indi- 
vidual's social identity. Good references. 

40., Macnamara, John, .ed. 1967. Problems of bilingualism. J Social 
Issues 23 (2). * " — — 

Several good studies with useful references. "^Of particular 
interest is Hyraes»s "Models of the Interactions of Language and 
Social Setting." This is a guide to thfe analysis of speech 
socialization that could be used. as i\ research tool to compare 
speech socialization j^ith such psychological concepts as ego 
' development and sense of^identity. Lambert*? "A Social Psychol- 
ogy of Bilingualism" is a good summary of his work and thinking 
on the socio-psychological aspects of bilingualism. Includes^ 
a description of. a research technique that allows stereotyped 
in5>re3sions of one ethnic-linguistic group to be elicited by a 
contrasting group. Self-concept is stated to take distinctive 

' ^ 13 , 



forms as a bilingual switches languages and allows for differing 
feedback in interpersonal situations*. Discusses instnimenta! 
arid integrative motives for learning a second language, the 

^ ef fect of anomie on leaming> and the adjustment bilingudls 

naist roaKe^ to^sociaL>conflicts^«^_ 

4K Sarbin, T. R. 1964. Role theoretical interpretation of psy- 
chological change. ,In Synmposium on personality change . Edited 
r by Philip Worchel. New York: , John Wiley. . 

42. ^_ and N. Adler.- 1971. , Self- reconstitution processes: a 
.preliminary report. Psychoanalytic Review 57 (4), 599-616. 

43. Sarbin, T. R. and C. D. iHardyck. 1955. Conformance in role 
perception as a personality /variable. J Consulting Psy^'Cholo£y 
19, 109-11. 

44. Sarbin, T. R. and L. P. Nucci. 1973. ^Self-rreconstitution 
processes: a proposal for reorganizing the conduct of confirmed 
smokers. J Abnormal Psychology 81 (2), 182-95. (See 101 for • 
comments . ) ^ ' - # 

__ ' * ^ * 

TIIE studies by Lambert and his associates of French- and English- 
speaking Canadians are^ probably the best general work ^explicating 
the bilingual experience from a socio-psychological point of view. 

45. Gardner, R. C. and W.^E. Lambertf^ 1972. Attitudes and motiva- 
' tion in second-language learning . Rowley, Mass. : Newbuiy 

House. ' ' " . ^ \ 

46. Lambert, W. ET 1953. Measurement* of the linguistic dominance 
of bilinguals. J Abnormal and Social Psychology 50, 197-99. 

47. _ - . Developmerft aspects of second language acquisition. 
1965.'^ J Social Psychology 43, 83-89. ^ , 

- - . 1973. Cufture and language as factors iij learning and 
education* Paper presented at the Annual learning Symposium 
on Cultural Factors in Learning, Western^ Washington State 
College. ED 096,:?l20.1 ' 

l^bert argues against the hypdtliesis of ^ingV^istic relativ- 
ity and national, types .^-^ 

\49. , H. Frankei and R. Tucker.-* 1966. Judging personali,ty 

X through speech: a French-Canadian exami>le. J Communication 
"^16 (4),' 305-21. - ' 1 ' 



^Documents identified by an ED number may be read on microfiche 
at an ERIC li&rary collection or ordered from the' ERIC Document 
Reprodtiction SerVi^:e, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210. 
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.SO. Lambert, W. E., R. C. Gardner, H; C. Bank, and K. Tunfetall. 

1963./ Attitudinal and cognitive aspects of intensive study of 
a second language. J Abnoimal .and Social Psychology 66 (4), 
358-68. 

51. Lambert, W. E., J. Hsyelka and C. Crosby. 1961. The influence 
of language acquisition contexts on bilingualisrii. In Psycho- 
linguistics; a book of readings . Edited by ^ Saporta; New 
YorK:_* Holt, Rinehart and Winston ^ 

■ n * - 

52. Lambert, W. and N. Moore. 1966. Word association-responses: 
cpmparison of American and French monolinguals with Canadian 
roonolingua^'; and bilingual s:. J Personality and Social Psychol- 
ogy 3, 313-20. 

* * 

The Degree of Acquisition of a Second Language and 
Its Relationship to Personality _ _ _ 

THE student of a second language is learning a second way to convey 
meaning. In addition, several writers point out that the way i,n ^ - 
which language is used or not used, learned or not learned, is'^in 
itself meaningful. The »how' of language learning conveys a message^ 
of psychological import as well as the semantics of the language 
itself.. TTiis point is well made in Stevick (55J»^ 

53. Di Pietro, Robert J. 1976.^ The strategies of language use. * 
"in The Second >LACUS Forum . Edited by Peter A. Reich. Columbiai - 
S.C.: Hornbeam Press. * . 

54. Pritchard, D. F* L. 1975. An investigation into thie relation- 
ship of personality ^traits and ability in modem language. 
British J Educational Psychology 22, 147-48. 

55., Stevick, Earl W. 1976.. Memory, meaning arid method: some -psy- 
chological perspectives on^ language learning s Rowley, Mass.: 
Newbury House* (See also 660 

Part II, "Meaning," contains an excellent section on the ^- 
psycho logical meaning, of pronunciation and fluency and their 
interaction with personality factors, as well as a section on ^ 
the psychological expectations and , effects of drills and exer- . 
cises. Perhaps the most important contribution of this provoc- 
ative and difficult-to-categorize book is the author's intro- 
spective observations as to what aspects of his own linguistic 
behavior he can consciously use and what is automatic or uncon- 
scious. These observations are important leads to further ' 
research concerning the point where the communication of meaning 
and the intrapsychic use of meaning join— a complex but impor- 
tant problem urgently in need of explication. . (See also 
iCrashen, 83.) 
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56.. ^itone, Renzo. 1973. A.psycholinguistic definition of the 

"glossodynamic model" of language, behavior and language, lea rhr * 
ing . Rome: * Bulzoni Editpre. 

THE following publications address methods and strategies for prob- 
lem solving in the language classroom;, ego ejihancement and anxiety 
- xeduction are major themes. ^ * 

♦ » 

57. Bosco, Frederick J. and Eligia' Dalbuono-Glassman. 197(5. PunAi 
di partenza . Washington, D.C.': Forest House. 

58. Bosco, Frederick J. and Robert J. Di Pietro. 1976. Developing 
cpmniunication skills. In A handbook^ for teachers of Italian . 
Edited by A. Mollica. American Association of Teachers of 
Italian. 

59. Curran, Charles A» 1976. Counseling-learning in second lan- 
guage . Apple River, Ill.r Apple River Press. ^ 

60. Dugas, Donald G. 1971. Facilitating the self-actualization ' 
of Franco-Americans. Paper presented, at the Fifth ^nual 

^ ^_ TESOL Meeting, New Orleans. - . , 

61. Eks^trand', Lays H. 1974. Adjustmenfaraong iiranigrant .pupils 
'ir\ Sweden. Educational and Psychological Interactions- SST 
ED 125 282. " '- — ' ~ ~ _ 

THE works below treat methods of second language learning as per- 
sonal growth through therapeutic types, of learning environment. 

♦62. -Stevick, Earl W. 1974a. Language instruction must do- an 
about-face. Modern Language Journal 58 (8), 379-84. 

Personality characteristics of the successful teacher. 

63... -- . 1974b. The mSahing of drills and exercises. ^ Language 
Learning 24 (13,1-22. . - 



64. 



Use of transactional analysis ih the classroom. 

1975a. One siinple aid: a .psychodynamic view. Language 



Learning 25 (1), 63-72. 



65. . 1975b. Review of "Counseling- Learning: A Whale Person 

Model for Education. y Language -Learning 25 (2), 259-71. 

66. - ^ . Memory, meaning and method . 1976. Rowl^, Nlass./: 
Newbury House. . 

The last section, "Method,'.'- is a good summary of several 
innovative methodologies with pertinent personal comments from 
an introspective teacher. 
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THE following studies deal with personality characteristics "and^^ 
their interaction with language, learning, and motivation to learn. 

67. Bartz, Walter H. 1974. \A study of the relationship of certain 
learner factolrs with the 'ability to conununicate in* a second* - 
language (German) for the development of measure^ of communica- 
tive, competence,- Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State University. 

Linguistic competence alone is. found to be an insufficient 
measure of the ability to ^communicate in a' foreign language, as 
it accot^s for* less than half of the varjLance in scores on 
total coBwunicative competence, batteries constructed by the- 
author. Other^ factors at play include for,eign'* language aptitude, 
. creative ability, and- certain personality traits. 

_ 68. ' Leino, Anna-Liisa. 19^2. English school achievejients and 

some student characteristics I . Helsinki University , Institute 
. ^ of ^Education. ED 079*180. - ' 

69. ^ ^. ' 1974. English school achievements and some student - 

' ^ characteristics IT . Helsinki University Institute of Educa- 

o tiom. ED 095 712. - ^ ^ 

70/ Oskarrson, Mats. 1975. The relationship between^ foreign Idn- 
guage -proficiency and various psychological variables . Gothen- 
; burg University (Sweden), Language Teaching Research Center. * 
ED 127 838r * ^ ' . " * \ 



71; Swain, Merrill and Barbara oBurnaby. 1976. Personality charac- 

* teristics and second language learning in, young children; a 
pilot study ; Working Papers on Bilingualism,. No.^11^. Ontario 

* ^ Institute ior Studies in Education. ED 129 .678. V - 

12. Taylor,^ L, L.> J. C. Catford> A. Z. Guiora and H. C; -Lane. 

1969. Psychological variables and ability to :pronounce a 
^-^ <f second language. In Studied in language and language behavior , 
V'lII * Edited by S. Rosenberg and A. P. vanATeslaar. Ann 
Arbors University of Michigan Center for Research on Language 
and Language Behavior. ' - ^ 

A study of the interactions between em{)athetic qualities 
and the ability to pjonounce a second language. 



IJ'^ The Intrapsychic Model 

... ^ ., ^ 

<' Body Experience 



Individuals functiqii not only in interpersonal situations, as >yas 
discussed under the ^'Communicative Model,'* but within their own 
skins, inside their own body boundaries, dealing with their own . 
inner ^brlds. Before* ideas and emotions c§n be communicated, they 
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must in some way be transformed into a code that is transmit Cable, 
and readable by others. Humans can use several modalities for both 
intrapsychic functioning, and for interpersonal functioning. - 

As students of a second language become more involved with a second 
culture, do they begin to- experience "changes iniqdy awareness, body 
bounda^ry, or body image? What mediates such changes? Could ,the 
anomie discussed by Lambert be the subjective experience caused by 
changes in^body^ boundary , a sense not only of loss of identity but 
of sharp- body differentiation from the environment? ,Dq certain per*- 
sonality types deal better than others with such anomie or body 
changes? io some types attend to such changes better than others 
Ce.gr., introverts^? Do body ^ variable^ predict second language learn- 
. *ing success? " ^ " , 

IHE best voliunes dealing with body experience and emotions are by 
Fisher and by Torakins, Fisher's being easier to follow\ 

-7Zir^ Fisher, Seymojur. 1959. rExtensions of theory concerning body 
image and body reactivity. Psychosomatic Med icine 21 (2), 
142-49. - - . ' '- 7 . 

74. 4961. Body image and upper in relation to lower body 

sectqr reactivuy. Psychosomatic Medicine 23 (5), 400-402. ^ 

75. ' - . . 1968. Body boundary and perceptuaJ vividness. J 

Abnormal Psychology .73, 392-96. 

76. ^. 1970'. ^Body g^perience in fantasy" and /behavior . New 

York: Appletoh-Century-Grofts. ; \. 

* ^ - • 

' The crucial pdint in Fisher's work is that cultural and 
family expectations for behayior are coded in body feelings 
by^means/of systematic patterns of muscle and other reactions. 
For , personal changed to take place, the patterns of reactivity 
and the concomitant feedback must change. These studi'es deal \ 
with three areas of body experience: (1) the degree to which \ 
individuals andr-probably — cult;ures.^vary in their awareness of 
their ovpi bodies as compared to other elements^ in their environ- 
ment; (2) the establisliraent of a body boundary dividing self 
from the world and its effects on ego formation and vice versa; 
and/ (3) the ways in which individuals differ in distributing- 
their attention to'*various areas of their bodies. Fisher 
theorizes that an individual maintains -self-integrity in deal- 
ing with cultural expectations by coding them into 'body .feeling 
patterns, and suggests that there is cultural variation in^ 
thfesjb three areas. Contains an extremely good list o£ refer- 
ences. ^ . ^ > 

77. Fisher, Seyiwur and S.. E. Cleveland. 1957. An approach to 
physiological reactivity in terms of body- image schema. Psycho- 
logical- Review 64, 26. ' . 
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78, Tomkins, Silvan,S. 1962. Affect, imagery, consciousness* 
* Vol. 1. New York: Springer. o 

A technical explication of Tomkins's theory of the relation- 
ship-aroong amotions,, n'eurological functioning, and conscious- 
ness. Provocative; 'the fitst and second volumes do no.t have* , 
reference lists or indices. Chapter 7, "The Primary 'Site of 
the Affects: The Face," and chap'ter 9, '^AHect Dynamics," in 
which Tomkins discusses how affects become conscious, are the 
most useful to linguists, but the direct connection with Ian- 
^ guage will ftve to* be intuited. » 

79. . 1963. Affect, imagery, consciousness. Vol. II. New 
Yorkr Springer! 

80* ^ _^ and C. F. Izard, eds. 1966. Affect, cognition and 

.personality-: empirical studies . New York: Tavistock. 



Language as a Self-Directive System ^ 
and as a System of Speech , 

THE way language functions in self-control, self-direction, and;.as 
a 'transformer of intrapsychic phenomena is dealt with largely by 
the Russian inyestigators Luria and Vigptsky (86^ 87), uid by the 
psychoanalysts, beginning with Freud; this topic ^is now being 
expanded into a considerable body of work by Freedman, .Grand, and 
their colleagues (88, 89, 109-), using hand movements as the key to 
experimental study.. ,^ * 

81. Freud, Sigmund. 1953. The intetpretation.pf dreams . Standard 
Editipn*, Vols. 'IV and V. London: Hogarth, Press, 

Of particular interest are the descriptions in chapter 7 of 
printary process an,d the transformation in^o secondary process. 

82. Furth, H. G. 1966. Thinking without language: psychological 
implications of deafness. "New York: The Free Press. ; 

Furth's original experimental demonstration that language 
is not necessary for thought processing is important for all 
who teach language. 

Are there any connections among thinking without language, as 
investigated by Fur th; the state of anomie^ as described by 
Lambert; a language^specific sense of self; and a student* s 
reluctance to speak or progress in a second ^language? 

83. Krashen, Stephen D. and Pauline Pon. 1975. An error analysis 
of an advanced learner of ESL: the importance of the monitor . 
Working Papers on Biiingualism, No. 7. Ontario Institute for 
Studres in Education. ED 125 267. 
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Adult' second languageT learners internalize linguistic ,rules 
in two , ways: through ltfamj.ng* -conscious . explicit knowledge 
of linguistic rules; and through acquisitions -tacit, intuitive 
knowledge, similar to a native speaker*,s largely subconscious 
cknowledge- of his own language. The subject relied on acquired 
^^coinjStence informing her speech, but used her conscious 
learned knowledge to 'monitor' or alter her output only (1) 
when there was timfej and (2) when she focussTSrf on formal cor- , 
rectne^s. Evidence for Krashen's 'Monitor Model* is described 
more extensively ^n his many articles. ** \. 

^ What are the psychological effects of conscious vs* unconscious 

' monitoring of oral iangua^e?^ (Cf. Mahlfin Siegman; and Pope, 
^ 93, on thj effects of cha^jgres in organism^' f^dback on ego 
functioning, and Holzman, 126, on the effects of hearing one's 
own voice 'iti two languages.) \, ^ 

^ " V . 

84. Lenneberg, E. 1967. Biological foundations of language . New 
. Yo'rk: John Wiley-"' ' 

85. Marker, Norman N., e4. 1969. Psycholinguistics : an ^inUoduc- 
tion to the study of speech ahd personality . H^tm^Q^^fTlll , : 
Dorsey Pr^ss. ' - c • ^ 

\ *^ ^ * , -t. 

An excellent introduction to spoken language and its rela-\ . 
tionship to various aspects of personality. Good references. 

Do language students give evi^^nce of using different voice 
qualities in their two languages? If so, does 'this indicate^ . 
that they are expressing diffe/ent emotional or -^ego states in 
each language? ,1^' 

86. " pldfield, C. ahd J. C. Marsha'll. 1968. Language: selected ' 

readings . Baltimore.: Penguin Books. 
*. ' ' ^ 

^ . An excellent but highly technical collection 'b£ reaciings. 
The two articles of parti^^ular interest to those'' ^onaerned^ 
with second language learning are both by Luria, "Directive 
Fimctidn of Speech in Development and Dissolution," Parts I 
and IK?' Luria describes a number of experiments involving the 
development of the self-directive functions of language in 
nearly- childhoodV with parjticular emphasis on the dev^eloping 
_ ability to inhibit beliavior at approximately five yjears ^of age. 
, .By- the time this happens, external directive speech* is no 
longer necessary, and inner speech becomes dominant. Part. II 
details tlfe dffferential dissolution of self-directive funcr 
tions of .^speech in various pathglqgical situ^tions._ 

When individuals mus,t function in society with a rudimentary^ 
, knowledge^ and abilit;y to speak, a second 'language, a,re ^they 
still using their first language for ^directive functioning? 
^ Or is* the\;j: behavior,_ which sometimes ^appears to both them-- 
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si^!bves and others to be freer and less inhibited, directed 
^ by the 'sf ill- rudimentary directive system of the second i2ah- 
gtt^e? Ar^^t^eir abilities to* inhibit ^decreased ux^til they ^ ^ 
switch back to their first langu&g^? Or jdo ^they translate 
control functions? Are -these difJ^entially stored neurologi-- 
cally? Would learning a second language *jin cih^dhood or in 
adulthood* cause differences in tije directive ^motion? ^ What 
' effect woi3ld--all this hav^oh pe'^sonaliiy (development and 
dissolution in pathology? " * 5*^ 

87. Vigotsky, L. S. 1961. Thought and= speech. Jn Pyscholinguis- 
t icsr .V; book of readings . Edited^by ;Sol Saport^. New York: 
Holt/ Rinehart and Winston. ^ ' * ^ 

ij0 A discission of two 'Explanations of the function of ego- 
centrid speech in children^ Piaget.claiins that egocentric 
speech is an, accompaniment of Jthinking or acting >ut has. no 
cownunicative function. VigQtsky suggests that such speech 
' serves as a transition from inter- to iatrapsychic functioning, 
from, the socialt to the.l4j?^^V-4duai .^^ Meaning develops as the 
child matures, with a gradual individualizatfon and interiorir . 
zation of speech. Vigotsky maintains that inner speech ibecbmes 
increasingly more egocentric and divergent in structure from 
^external speech as the child grows older, whereas Piaget claims • 
.that egqcentric speech disappears. ^Vigotsky concludes from 
experimental results that inner speech is*noit external speech 
minus sound, but -a separate'speech function with a separate 
s)rntdx showing a tendency to preser^ the predicate but to omit 
^tKe^subject and its awdifiers. According to Vigotsky, the 
tf%hsition from inner to external speech is not an .addition of 
vocalization to sifent speech but a restructuring of 'syntactic 
and semantac structures from inner to outer speech. 

When students become proficient in- a second language t are they 
still using: the same inner speech for each language? Or do^es 
n/5w inner speech ^develop? 'Could individuals vary, this way? 
If a^ second inner speech lis developed along with the second ^ 
language, dp students go through a period of egocentric speech 
as children do? Is this what drills and exercises are? Would: 
inner speech be developed if students learned only to read-- 
\- 'but not to., speak—the language? If iifer speech is connected- 
to sense of self or sense of identity, would a change in ian- 
guage produce an accompanying change in identity? r,^ Are intro^ 
-vertff *andt.extroverts similar or different in the development 

^ . - » .... 4 - t- 

' of egocentric, speech? « 

■ . . 

NQRBl-RT jPyAAHmon * anj HS g nn ll^nou^s_ Jiavs conduct ed a^ ^group^of- S tUdLSS 
of kihetic behavior--speciJficatlly involving hand movements-rthat *- 
indicate^hat not only do s\ich gestures serve a communicative func- 
tion, biit they are alsr r.epresentationgl:. they indicate that the 
body tis also involved in the symbolizing 'procBss and that hand njove- 
ments -help to transform ideas into thought ^and then into speech. 



Feedback from -this process helps to keep thinTcing on track and in 
the continuing transformation irtto ongoing speech. Their work synthe- 
sizes psychoanalytic theory, with the works of Vigotsky (87) and 
Piaget. They divide hand movements into two general types: those 
that indicate turning one's attention oiitward with the intention >to 
communicate, and those that indicate a turning toward self with 
attention focused on inward states./ * . ' ^ 

88. Freedman, Norbert and Stanley Grand, eds. 1977. Communicative 
structures and psychic structures . ^'New York: Plenum. , • 

A highly technical, thoroughly .provocative, psychoanalytic-^ 
ally oriented volume. For langiiage teachers, the most inter- 
esting article is Stanley Qrand's "On Hand Movements during 
Speech: Studies of the Role of Self-Stimulation in Communication 
under Conditions of Psychopathology, Sensory Deficit and Bilin- i 
gualism." Grand speculates that the condition of being a 
dominant/subdorainant bilingual leads to some degree of sensory ' 
isolation from the environment when the subdominant language 
is being used. Hand movements on the. surface of the body and 
at a distance from the body serve to sustain the boundaries 
. between self and others and help bring mental contents to 
coQsciousness when dealing with unfamiliar vocal patterns* 

Zf, inability to ^peak a second language, fluently ieads* to a 
state of sensory isolation — a condition known to causf at ^ 
least temporary changes in personality functioning — wjiat ^re 
the implications for'' resistance to learning or to progressing 
in the study of a second language? Do students resist a situa- 
tion in which they feel a change in sensory stimulation? Do 
some personality types find such a change stimulating >and thus 
seek oup opportunities to speak their second language), while 
other ^personality types resist it? Does self- touching indicate 
an attempt tb maintain self and other boundaries as anpmie 
,^ develops? ^ . _ 

89. Freedman, Norbert, James O'Hanlon, Philip Oltman and Herman A. 
Witkin. , 1972. *rhe imprint of psychological differentiation 

- on kinetic -behavior in varying communicative contexts. 
. Abnormal. Psychology 79 (3), 239-58. , ' 

,Hand Tuovement behavior in normal subject^ (24 female college 
students) was studied in conjunction with the field-dependent, 

. , field- independent dimension of psychological differentiation. 
Object-focused and body-focused hand movements were found to be 

^ related to psychological differentiation under certain condi- 
tions. Language teachers would find such concepts useful in 
analyzing the gestural behavior of their students. (Contains 
a good description of the hand movements.) 

90^ Steingart, Irvir.g and Norbert Freedman. 1972. A language 

construction approach ^or tuO examination of self/object repre- 
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sentatioh in varying clinical states. In Psychoanalysis and, 
^ntemporary science . Veil. 1, Edited by Robert R. Holt and 
Emanuel Peterfifeund* "^NeW York:' Macmillaa. 

A technical artiple with an excellent explanation of a 
complicated theory and a description .of the use of a technique 
to, analyze the xgfammatical constructions of the language of 
patients in clinical interviews.^ 

FURTOER studies in this area include 

9X* Di Pietrb, Robert J., ed. 1975. Interfaces'; liriguisgics an d 
psychoanalysis 4^ ED 116 468. , ; « 

Report. of a panel on psychoanalytic contributions to second 
language learning. Discusses some of the ego development 
difficulties of bilinguals and^patients in therapy and the 
threat to sense of self, that language classes often *pose to 
their students. 

- *f 

92. Piaget, Jean. 1973. The affective unconscious and the cogni- 
tive unconscious. J American Psychoanalytical Association 21 
(2), '249. \ \ 

93. Siegman, Ar on Wolfe and Benjamin Pope, eds. 1972. - Studies 
in dyadic' communication . New^York: Pergamon Press. 

Several interesting papers. One by Freedman addresses the 
question.;Of body involvement in the symbolizing and speech 
process. Mahl discusses changes in behavior with changes in' 
. auditory feedback and the general role of sensory feedback in 
ego functioning. ; • ^ , 

Personality Variables --Sense of Identity-- ' 
Language-Specific Sense of Self . 

A .Czech proverb says, "Learn another language and get a second soul. 
Many bilinguals.^, report a change in ^ense of self or of identity, or 
a sense of having two personalities, when they switch languages. 
Very little :has been written about this topic," and it has proved 
difficult to deal with experimentally. Haugen (4) deals with it 
anecdotally. Lambert (40) discusses the two ways in which individu- 
als can view themselves, as they speak "their two languages and dis- ft 
cusses the development of anomie as second language learning pro- 
gresses. , . 

MEASURING or testing for such constructs as identity or sense of 
self is more difficult than, measuring^pfitsgnality traits or types. 
The most widely used method for su^n^ubjective 'research is the 
self-report. ^ 
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^94. Jung, C. G. 1971. Psychological types . Revision by'R. F. C. 
Hull of the translation by H. G. Baynes. Princeton,. N.J.: 
Princeton University Press. 

' For the reader who wishes to delve deeply into the study of 
types, this is one of the major works of modern "psychology. ' 
Chapters 10 and 11, "General Description of' the Types" and 
"Definitions," are of use to the non-psychologist trying to 
understand various ways in which individuals react to ^their 
* environments and- to themselves.- ^ / 

95^. ^Kleinmuntz, Benjaihin." 1967. Personality measurement:, an ' ^ 
Introduction . Homewood, 111 . : Dorsey Press . 

A college textbook useful as a reference. The chapter on 
the "Self -Report Inventory" is useful for researqh in language 
and^ personality studies. , * ' / " , 

96.^ Loevinger, Jane, with the assistance of Augusto Blasie. 1976s 
^ Ego development; conceptions and theories . San Francisco: 
Joss ey- Bass. . , r 

this is a long, and theoretical work. Part I would be use- 
ful for the language teacher, particularly chapter 2, "Stages 
of EgQ Development," in which the concept and. the fefinition 
of ego development are stated, and stages of ego development 
seriforth. 




WHAT is the optimal sta^e for second language learning in children 
and in aiults? ^ ^ - - 

97. Diebold, R. A'.,;jr. 1968. The consequences of early bilin- 
gual ism in cognitive development and personality formation. 
In The^study of personality;, an'interdisciplinary appraisal . 
Edited by E. Norbeck, D. Price-Williams, and W. McCord. New 

\ York:' Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 

The section on "Earl^ Bilingualism and Pe:^onal it y. Forma- ^ 
tion" is a concise statement of the problems that bilingualism 
introduc^ps^ Diehold 'speculates on *the differences in adjust- 
* ment of tfie compound versus the coordinate bi'lingual and the 
reasons why bilingualism, "which ought to be adaptive^, behavior, 
is so often accompanied by maladjustment. 

98. Erikson, t. H. 1959. Identity and the life cycle. ^ Psycho- 
logical Issues 1 [Monograph I] * 

A short statement of Erikson*s theory of one crucial stage 
in psychos exual development. * 

99. Geridlin, E. 1964. A theory of personality change. » In Per- , 
sonality change . Edited by P. Worchal and D. Bryne. New York: 
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.John Wiley. ^ ^ „ , . • 

100. Pimsleur, Paul and Terence Quinn, eds, 1971 • The psychology 
of second language learning . Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press. " > , 

101. Sarbin, T. R. and L. P. Nucci. 1973'; Self-reconstitution " 
processes: a proposal for reorganizing the conduct of confirmed 
smokers-. J, Abnormal Psychology 81 (2)^ 182-95. 

Aljthough the. title would seem ^to place the article outside 
the fiejd of second language learning, it contains several 
^ extremely in^brtant observations for teachers: self-reconsti- 

tution happens when there is (1) .a change^n the *I* concept 
(a change in how individuals view themselves) ; (2) a change 
in :how they^ view themselves yis-a-yis the cosmos (the wider 
culture) ; and (3)'^ changes in body orientation or in^ppsture. ^ 

Does learning a. second language when there are differences in 
the Use of the passive voice- or in the first person pronoun 
change the sense of 'X'? Does learning how tc place oneself 
in a new cosmos change the sense of 'I'? bp changes ih posture 
and proxemics cause a change in the sense of ^I'? If such 
processes occur r do they create anxiety? Do some personality 
types react to such changes with more- anxiety than others? 

102. Yettef, Harold J. _ 1969. Language behavior and psychopathology . 
Chicago:' Rand McNally. ^ ' *J^:r 

Tlie chapter on "Psychopathology and the Polyglot " emphasizes 
the special problems of the bi-,or multilingual. "Linguistic 
Relativity and Adaptive Functions" deals with the adaptive 
value of changes in peraon in pronouns, yerb tense, and passive 
, ^ construction.. ^ 

IF the 'typical' personality of one culture is. more introverted than^ 
that of the second culture, what effect might this have on the seif- 
concept^ and persona of individuals speaking the tvo languages and^ 
participating in the two cultures? Do they perceive themselves as 
different? do others? in what ways?' ' , ' 

103. Ervin^ S» M. 1955. The verbal behavior' of b'ilinguals: the 
effect of language of report upon the Thematic Apperception 
Test stories of adult French bilingua Is . Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Michigan. '' ^ 

104^ Ervin-Tripp, S_. Language and TAT content in bilinguals. 
J Abnormal and Social; Psychology 68 (5), 500-507. 

^ •» 

Ervin- Tripp is the only investigator to attempt to study 
experimentally language-specific sense of self. She concludes 
that insofar as personality involves language, her subjects 



\, did in fact show different personalities in their two languages* 

lOS, Hodge, Virginia D, 1976. Bilingualism and self-constancy : 
a structural approach . Paper presented at Psychiatric Grand 
RoundSj Suburban .Hospital, BetKesda, MdA 

In a study of English/Afrikaans-speaking South African stu- 
dents, the majority of both groups reported that they felt, ao 
if they had two different personalities— one ass9ciated with 

. each language. An atten^t .is made at-a theoretical explanation 
for the phenomenon, termed ! ego- switch' by the author, as a 
function of feedback variation in the two languages. The 
author contends ' that for certain individuals, this experience 

^ is egprenhancing and not stressful. In most of the literature, 
including Marcos *s studies, the experience of bilingualism is 
always viewed as stressful,^ 

lOjS, Marcos, Luis R, , Judith E, Eisma and Jose Guiman, 1977,^ 

Bilingualism and sense of self, American J Psychoanalysis 37> 
285-90, ^ , ' , „ 

. Describes the experience of language-specific sense of self 
or language-related duality. The authors bring together in 
concise fashion, information on the subject >from a. variety of 
sources. Probably the best list of references available on a 
well-recognized,* but little-investigated subject, 

107, Srole, L, 1956, Social , integration and.xerta in corollaries: 
an exploratory study, American Sociological Review 2l', 709, 

108, Wolfe, R, M. 1968, Two views of anomie and the nature of 
normalness, J Social Psychology 75, 91-99, 

LANGUAGE-specific sen^e of self may also be associated with early^, 
childhood identification with either father or mother, their lan- 
guages, personalities, or the way language was used by each parent,' 
(Cf, Bernstein, 2,) 

109, Grand, S,^, L, R.. Marcos, N, Freedman and F, Barrpso, 1977, 
Relation of psychopathology and bilingualism to kinesic aspects 
of interview behavior in schizophrenia, J Abnormal Psychology 
86 (5), 492-,500, , 

110, Marcos, L,' R, 1976a, Bilinguals in psychotherapy: language 
as* an emotional barrier,, American J Psychotherapy 30 :(4), 
552-60, 

111, -- 1976b, Linguistic dimensions in the bilingual patient. 



^Information available from author, 3 Pooks Hill Rd,, Bethesda, MD 
20014. ' ^ 
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American J Psychoanalysis 36 (4), 347-54. 



11-2. and M;-Alpert. 1976. Strategies and risks in psycho- 

therapy with bilingual patients: the phenomenon of language , 
independence. American J Psychiatry 133 (H), 1275-78. 

A METHODOLOGY and theory of accelerated learning has beeiudeveloped 
by Georgi Lozanov in Sofia, Bulgaria. Although the reasons for 
speeded-up learning and better retention are not yet clear, its use- 
fulness as a teaching method for second language has been demonstrated 
both in Canada and the U.S. Lozanov 's own book Suggestology and 
Suggestopedia will be published in English during 1978 by Gordon and 
Breach (New York) and should be the best source of informatibh on 
the original method. The method of using another persona to help 
students identify with their second language self is perhaps the most 
important aspect of the method for those interested in the present 
topic. The supportive and positive use of , a change in identity when 
changing languages may, appreciably decrease the, anxiety and anomie 
of the learning process and hastW the consolidation of the second 
language identity. 

113. Bancroft, W. Jane. 1975. The Lozanov language class . *ED 108 
475. <j . . '/ ^ : 

The suggestopedic method as practiced by Lozanov makes use 
of relaxation techniques during a 'seance* period that enables, 
it is theorized, suggestions of a positive learning experience 
to be accepted. Methods of coordinating aural, and visual input 
increase the effectiveness of the suggestions. 

li/t. Caskey, Owen L. and Muriel H. Flajce. 1976. Essentials of 
suggestdpedia; a primer„ for practitioners . ED 119 063^ 

Do the use of relaxation and suggestion,, the 'seance* state-, 
alter the state of consciousness of the learner? (Sjee Bqgen, 
129) . Or does tfye technique that claims to bypass short-^term 
memory and go directly to long-term memory change the method of 
coimunication? (See Ruesch, 12.) . 

THERE is a pathological condition, that of multiple personality, 
that echoes--spmetimes eerily — some of the themes of. the. bilingual 
experience. In the scanty literature of this controversial diagnosis, 
there is , indication of the severity of the pathology of the condition. 
Therefore, a report of a group of well-functioning individuals who 
_also report a similar^condition of multiple identity is of great 
interest. . 

• lis. Fast, Irene. 1974. Multiple identities in borderline person- 
ality organization. British J Medical Psychology 47, 291-300. 



A study comparing multiple identities in pathological" 
and normally functioning .individuals, -fhis ds the only published 

t 




description of multiple identities in noraally functioning 
individuals known to the compiler of this bibliography. Fast's-^ 
description of the subjective experience parallels that of.^e 
descriptions of multiple identity .given by bilinguals. In' a 
pei*sonar communication. Fast indicates that several of ,tW 
'normal group reported' themselves to be particularly adept and 
. quick at estalHishing communication with other cultural groups 
^vrfiose language they were unable to speak. 

THE changes in personae so characteristic of the borderline person- 
ality are interesting when compared with the use of personae in the 
Lozanoy method and the use of Suggestopedia. Hie best -known studies. - 
of multiple personality are those of *Eve» by Thigpen and Cleckley; 
their , reports also contain^ an interjesting blind use of the 'semantic 
differential' in analyzing''the condition. / > - - 

116. Horton, P. and D. Miller. 1972. The etiology of multiple 
personality. Comprehensive Psychiatry 2^ 151-58. , 

117. Lancaster, E. and J. Poling. 1958. Strangers in my body ; 
the final face of Eve . London:, Seeker and Warburg. 



Eve's own account of,; her multiple personalities. y"^, ''J^^'\ 

118. Taylor, W.S. and M. R.Martin. 1944. Multiple",persojiaiity'. 
J AbnormaT and Social Psychology 59> 281-300^4 / z^. ''' 

119; :Thigpen^ C. H. and H. Cleckley. 1954. A'case of multiple 
personality. J Abnormal and Social Psychology 49, 135-51. 

120. Thigpen, C. H. and H. Cleckley. 1957. The three faces of Eve . 
New York: , Popular Library. f ^ ' "~ 

121. Whaley, C. C. 1933. A cas,e of multipiej' personality. Ameri- 
can J Psychiatry 89, 653-88;. 

Relatio'nships among Body Varis^blesX Spoken- 
Language, and Sense of Identity 

This juxtaposition of relationships is *^till highly speculative, and 
the literature in the area is scanty and not always reliable. How- 
ever, it is intuitively satisfying to those interested iri the subject, 
and the following citations are stimulating, if not directly to the 
point, / - . ^ 

WHEN Guiora's suggestion of ajanguage ego is juxtaposed with the 
.psychoanalytic concept of ego boundary and Fisher's QTj) work OJI 
body boundary, ana all are read in conjunct ion with^lhe ideas, a^^ 
anomie, language-specific sense of self or ego-switch, the reader 
may see -hints. of the future.-- ^ ^) t 
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122. * BaslaW, Annette S. 1975. IVhere do we. go from here? FL 

Annals 8' (3), 189-99. , ' 

Motivation to develop a new or stronger identity to identify 
with other cultures is evident in both teachers and students . 
of foreign languages. . ^ ' 

123. Giiiora, Alexander Z. 1972. Construct validity and transposi- 
tional research: toward an empirical study of psychoanalytical 
concepts. Comprehensive Psychiatry 13 (2), 139-50. 

124. * , R, C. L. Brannon and C. Y.' Dull. ^,1972. Einpathy^and 

second language learning. Language Learning 22i 111-30. 

______ ^ 

125. Guiora, Alexander Z. et al. 1975. Language and person studies 

in language behavior. Language Learning 51 (1)> 43-61. 

// ~ - __ - 

126. Holzman, P. S.,, A. Berger and C. Housey. J.967. Voice con- 
frontation: a. bilingual study. J p/rsonality and Social Psy- 
chology 7 (4), 423-28. " y - 

127. Prawer, Florence H. 1974. The self-concept as related to ^ 
achievement in foreign language study. American foreign Lan- 
guage .Teacher 4 (3)^ 7-10.' 

128. Taylor, L. L., A. Catford, A. Z. Guiora and H. Love. 1971. 
Psychological v&riables and the ability to pronounce a second 
language. Language and Speech 14, 146-57. 



III. A Synthesis: Directions for the Future ^ 

ALTHOUGH studies of the, localization of brain disease and traujna in 
aphasic and other patients indicate that all language functions are not 
found in one,portion--or even in one hemisphcre--of the brain, efforts 
to localize specific functions have not been entirely productive. , 
Newer approaches^ such as studies of consciousness, alterations in 
such states, the *two-braio* theory, electroencephalographic studies 
of each hemisphere in bilinguals, and various neuropsychological 
studies, begin to show some patterns , and to lay the groundwork for 
more powerful theories. Most of the studies are so highly technical 
that they make very difficult reading for .the layman* A few, how- 
ever, are of enough interest in developing theories of personality 
and second language learning to make them worth citing in this read- 
ing list. " ^ \ 

129. Bogen, Joseph E. 1973. The other side of^the brain: an ^ppo-^ 
sitional. mindr^ In The nature of human conscipusnesS v Edited 
by Robert E. Ornstein. San- Francisco: W., H. Ejeeman. 

A discussion of the split brain and the illusion of mental 
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Unity, with, an interesting list of functional dichotomies that', 
fiogen suggests are associated with hemisphere lateralization 
and another with cerebral lateralization. The hypothesis 
states that an individual with two intact hemispheres .has the 
capacity for two distinct minds and personalities. In humans, 
' the dominant rhemisphere specializes in propositional thought, 
the rules, syntax, and semantics of whicH have receivedrmiich 

- analysis. The other hemisphere uses a mode of thought that < * 

Bog€-n terms apgositional, the rules of which need further study. 

130. Kolers, Paul A i "Interlingual word associations. 1963. J 
Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior 2, 291-300. 

131. ' 1964. Specificity of a cognitive operation. J Verbal 

Learning ,and Verbal. Behavior - 3, 234-48. 

132. . . Bilingualism and bicodalism. 1965. Language -and 

. Speech , 122-26. ' . 

133: 1966. Reading and talking bilingually. American J 

, ,Psychology 79, 357-76. , ~ ~ " ' 

■ : * Bilingualism and information pria.cessing. 1968. Sci- 
entific American (^Wcfi), 78r86. 

135. Libert, Wallace E. and= S.. Fjllenbaum, ,1961. A pilot study 
^ of aphasia among, bilingual s. In Psychol inguistics: a book of - 
readings . Edited by S. Sapprtal New York: Holt, Rinehart'and 
Winston. , * . ^ - - 

' ^ A classic, provocatdve, but inconclusive studyr of the - * 
hypothesis that coordinate and compound bilinguals show neuro- 
logically differential representations of their two languages. 

-^A--1a6. Mangan, C. L., and R. B. Farmer. 1967. Studies-of .the-rela- 
tionship between neo-Pavlavian properties of higher nervous 
' ^ -activity and Western personality dimensions. J Experimental 
Research, in Personality 2, 101-27/. ^ 

The Western/persbnality dimensions are based on Eysenck's 
hypothesis thai the introvert is -more, labile neurological ly 
than the extrovert. 

137. Watamori-, S. and S.^Sasanuma, 1^976. Thd recovery process * 
^ ' of a bilingual aphasic. J Communicative Disorders 9 (2), 
1-57-66. , ' "^^ ' ^ 

DURING the learning' process, stre some bilinguals using propositional' 
thought in one lan^age and ^appositional thought in the other? (Cf*\ 
txuBSCttf 1-2/ and his two £arrws of coimunicatidni) Do coordinate bilin" 
guals of any age show sunh^a^pattern? Are such processes associated 
with personality type? \ . , - 

_ — .jQ^- — - 
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138. Davis, Alan E,"and Julm^A. Wada. 1977. Hemispheric asymmet-ft 
rics\in human infants: spectrar analysis of flash and click ^ 

' pot,^'ntial. Brain and Language 4, 23-31. 

A study in .which sixteeV,5-week-old infants were presented 
with sets of stimuli hypothesized to be of greater or lesser 
degree of familiarity. Results of the study were consistent 
with the hypothesis that the processing in the left hemisphere 
is con^arative, sequential, analytic,^ differential, and^ref- 
erential, and is more capable of relating stimuli to previous 
expedience, whereas processing in the right hemisphere is non- 
referential, integrative, and more capable of processing 
unfamiliar or not easily identifiable stimuli (cf. Lozanov, ~ 
" 113, 114, and Ruesch, 12) . 

139. Pribram, Karl H. Languages of the brain; experimental para- 
doxes and principles in neuropsychology . 1971. Englewood: 

: Cliffs, N.J. : -:Prentice-l;}all.^ 7"^ 

A hUghly^^theoretical; and technical— but extremely stimu- 
lating—book dealing with the 'brain's compulsion' to generate 
languages bothvlinguistic and cultural, and its proclivity to 
code and recode perceptions, behavior, language, and culture 
into new systems. Incliides an interesting section on motiva- 
tion and emotion. 
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